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THE PARKS OF LOS ANGELES. 


b MATTER of surprise to many new 
ay arrivals in Los Angeles is that 
ia with the remarkable advantages 

: which the city possesses in climate 

af and scenery more has not been 

done in the direction of creating 
beautiful parks. 


extensive and 





Trees, plants and flowers which 
only thrive in hothouses in the East grow here luxuriantly 
all the year round, and there are few days during the year 
when a stroll under spreading branches is not pleasant even 


to the most delicate. 


SOUTHERN 


© SONSHINE 


’ CALIFORNIA 


OCTOBER, 1804 


Sundays, and sometimes on other days, and fine drives, 
walks and flower beds. Much of the soil is alkaline, which 
has made it difficult to raise plants and trees, yet the results 
achieved are very attractive. An enlargement of the lake 
is proposed by taking in more ground. 

The East Side Park, in East Los Angeles, has during the 
past couple of years been made the most beautiful in the 
city. It covers 50 acres. Here is also a lake, with boats. 
There are charming lawns and many varieties of ornamental 
trees, bamboos, palms, lilies, etc. In this park are the 
nursery, propagating houses and green houses from which 
all the parks are supplied. There is a strip of 25 acres 
adjoining this park which it has been proposed to acquire. 

Prospect Park, on 





Itshould be remem- bh Ag 
bered, however, that F 


only about a dozen 
years have elapsed 
since open fields, orch- 
ards and vineyards 
extended up to within 
half a mile of what is 
now the business cen- 
ter of Los Angeles, 
while even at present 
a great majority of the 
70,000 people who are 
scattered over the 30 
square miles within 
the city limits are able 
to enjoy the privilege 
of a lot around their 
homes ranging in size 
one-fifth of an 
acre to five acres or 


from 


more, with lawns, 
trees and flowers, so 
that the need of public breathing places has scarcely yet 
A beginning has, however, been made in 
Unfortunately, the great tracts which 


all the land within the city limits, 


begun to be felt. 
park improvements. 
the city once owned 
except such as was occupied have been given away or sold 
for a trifle, and nothing remains outside of the present parks 
except a few tracts of insignificant size and lots scattered 
through the city. Further additions to the park area will 
have to be made by purchase or donation. 

There are several public parks within the cify limits, 
aggregating about 650 acres, of which Elysian Park con- 
tains about 550 acres. The other parks are small tracts 
which do little more than show what may be accomplished 
is this direction. Westlake Park, 35 acres in extent, at the 
western end of Seventh street, is the most popular open-air 
resort in the city, and has hitherto received the most attention 


from the authorities. It has a lake with boats, music on 





WESTLAKE 


Brooklyn Heights 

also on the east side 
of the river 
tiful place, though 
small, covering only a 
city block. There are 


is a beau- 





extensive views of 
mountain and valley 
scenery, and the 
square is adorned with 
many choice trees and 
shrubs, also water 
lilies. 

The oldest of 
city parks 
old plaza 


the 
except the 
and conse- 
quently the one where 
vegetation is most ad- 
vanced is Central Park 
formerly known as 
Sixth Street Park, 
which occupies a city 


C, 8. Knight Phot 
block only, but is a 


PARK. 
gem, and a good example of what may be done here in 
this line. 

The circular plaza 


is kept in 


the geographical center of the city 





good order. 
Four large rub- 
ber trees form 
the chief attrac. 
tion of thisopen 
space, around 
which the mar- 
ket 
cluster at an 
early hour in 


wagons 


the morning. 
H ollenbeck 
Park on Boyle 





L. A. Eng. Co 


PLAZA. Pierce Phot 
Oldest Park in Los Angeles 


THE 
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Heights, the site of which was donated to the city by Mrs. 
Hollenbeck a few years ago, is yet in a primitive stage of 
development. ‘The water supply has been leaking away 
and leaving the lake a stagnant pond. 

St. James Park is a pretty little square in the southwest- 
ern part of the city. 

Last and most important is Elysian Park, the only park 
of considerable size, covering about 550 acres of hill land, 
a remnant of the thousands which the city once owned. 
The 550 acres of which the park is composed was acquired 
under the old treaty, which gave to each pueblo four square 
leagues of ground, the park being a portion of that quan- 
tity. For a long time this rough land was considered 















GLIMPSES OF ELYSIAN PARK. 


aimost worthless, and was finally set 
aside by the city under the name of 
Park, on April 5, 1886. 
Mayor Hazard, coming into office, 
became enthusiastic over the prospect 
offered by the ground asa public place 
of resort, and immediately set about in the endeavor to se- 
cure appropriation or assistance for that purpose. First of 
all, he advocated the planting of trees on the hillsides, but 
his idea was laughed at as absurd, for neither the Park 
Commissioners nor the Council could be brought to believe 


that trees would 


Elysian 











zrow in that soil 
Without water. 
It was one step to- 


ward the desired 





PROSPECT PARK. 





end when it was de- 
monstrated that they 
would grow, and 
thrive, too, but the 
Mayor realized that 
his plan would not 
succeed without a 
roadway leading through and over the ground. Here was 
met the most formidable obstacle. ‘There was no available 


Pierce Photo 


A NOOK IN CENTRAL, PARK. 


he, 
BALANCE ROCK, ELYSIAN PARK. § 


SUNSHINE 


cash at the disposal of the Park Commmission, and an ordi- 
nance appropriating the meager amount of $2,000 failed to 
pass the Council. It finally went through, under protest, 
however, for the Coun- 
cil was doubtful of the 
feasibility of the 
scheme, declaring that 
the road, if built as 
proposed, would cost 





a much larger sum of 
money. The boule- 
vard cost about four 
thousand dollars, the 
total cost of all im- 


provements in the EAST SIDE PARK, Keight Phot 








park being estimated 
at not much more than ten thousand dollars. 
been planted several hundred thousand trees in the park, 
Otherwise the park is almost in a state 
of nature. 

It is no exaggeration to say 


There have 


mostly eucalyptus. 


that this tract is capable of 
being transformed into the 
most unique and beautiful 
park in the United States, if 


not in the world. Most of it 






Friend Eng 


RESERVOIR, ELYSIAN PARK Pierce I 


is within the frostless belt of the Cahuenga valley, where 
the most delicate plants and flowers flourish all through the 
winter, when even in Los Angeles tender varieties are some- 
times nipped on an extra cold winter night in the lower lands. 

The park is situated about one mile north of the geograph- 
ical center of the city and is bordered by the Los Angeles 
river on the north. Even by our own citizens it is as yet 
little known and appreciated, except by a few visitors from 
a distance, who are taken to visit this park, rave over its 
natural beauties and express astonishment that it has been 
so much neglected. 

The land within the boundaries of the park is extremely 
hilly, cut in all directions with cafions, and contains enough 
level spaces to make it exactly fit for the creation of those 
striking effects the landscape gardener brings out, even un- 


der adverse circumstances. Here he has room to work in, 
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as by purchasing or condemning certain tracts that should head waters of the Los Angeles river and the bold bluffs and 
at once be secured by these means, an increase of 500 acres_ rocky hillsides of Los Feliz; to the west, over a rolling and 
more could be added to the park at but small expense to the cultivated country, the Santa Monica range and the Cahuenga 
valley; to the east the snow- 
f capped peaks of San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto mountains, and 
a good portion of Orange county. 
It is doubtful whether such a 
succession of magnificent views 
as are found here can be seen in 
any city in the United States. 
We citizens of Los Angeles are 
beginning to realize the fact that 
it is in Elysian Park that we have 
the site for one of the great 
parks of the country, such as 
Central Park in New York, Fair- 
mount Park in Philadelphia, and 
Golden Gate Park in San Fran- 
cisco, and that most of the park 
expenditure of the future should 
be on this site. Ata mass meet- 
ing held a few weeks ago it was 
unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend the City Council to issue 
bonds to a large amount for the 
improvement of the parks on a 
systematic and liberal plan. 
The visitor to Los Angeles who 
ee ee ee is an admirer of the beautiful in 


city, and we shall then have a 





place of recreation for our citi- J : 
zens and visitors where they can 
roam through forest and dale and 
enjoy the ever changing views, 
the shady walks, the hidden 
nooks, and the curious tree and 
plant growth, so delightful to the 
lover of nature. 

We have but few of the diffi- 
culties to overcome, such as are 
found in San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere, for 
nature has given us the fertile 
soil, varied conditions of climate, 
hillside and valley, the sheltered 
spots that are warm and frostless, 
where some of the tropical and all 
the semi-tropical trees and shrubs 
will grow to perfection. In other 
portions the northern vegetation 
thrives in all its bright verdure. 
We have here rough, rocky 
peaks, from the summits of which 
a magnificent panorama spreads 
itself out. Far down to the south 
and southwest is seen the ocean 





VIEW NORTH FROM ELYSIAN HEIGHTS. 


over a highly cultivated landscape; to the north the bleak nature should not fail to drive or walk through Elysian 
range of the Sierra Madre, Pasadena and the river winding Park. An hour's ride would suffice, or a day might well be 
its way through green fields; away to the northwest the devoted to a ramble among its hills and glens. 








DON PIO PICO. 
© 

NE by 

one the 
\® men who 
played a promi- 
nent part in the 
history of South- 
ern California 
before the Amer- 
ican occupation 
are passing 
away. The sub- 
ject of thissketch 
joined the great 
majority last 





GUNS CAPTURED AT CAHUENGA PASS. 
month. More than ninety-three years isa remarkable age even 
in this long-lived community. Inthe death of Don 


Pio Pico, which occurred in Los Angeles on 
September 11, Southern California loses one 
of the most interesting links between the 
early easy-going days of Mexican 
supremacy and the age of American 
progress in which we now live. Pio . 
Pico, the last Mexican Governor of / | 
Alta California, was a type of Cali- / 
fornians in the pastoral age, now 
forever gone, and was otherwise / 
interesting as carrying in his own 
person the history of the last twenty 
years of Mexican sway in California. 
His ancestors came from Spain, and 
he traced them for many genera- 
tions. He also believed that he had 
Aztec blood in his veins. His father 
was Jose Maria Pico, who, as early as 
the year 1782, was a servant of the 
Presidial Company at San Diego, and 
afterwards was stationed at San Gabriel 
Mission, where Pio Pico was born on May 
5, 1801, and was consequently 93 years of age 
at the time of his death. There he lived until he 


was 19 years of age, and as an acolyte assisted DON PIO PICO 
Last Mexican Governor. ernor made his way, without discovery by the 


the priests in religious services. But the most of 
his early life was spent in the open sunshine on horseback. 
To this circumstance he attributed his sound constitution and 
his prolonged life. He was several times ‘‘vocal’’ for the 
Los Angeles district. This office was representative, the 
holder of it being entitled to a seat in the ‘‘deputacion.’’ His 
influence increased, and he was elected senior vocal and was 
entitled to be the Governor ad interim. At the time there 
was no Governor, but one was soon appointed who was 
hostile to Pico, and in consequence he retired. 

It was the year 1834 that he was contractor to supply and 
kill 5000 cattle for the San Gabriel Mission. ‘That same 
year he was elected again to the deputacion. Jose Figueroa 
was then Governor, and as he was a Southern California 
man, Pico prospered in politics. But too much power was 
centered in that section to please the people of the north, 
and a new Governor was sent up from Mexico. There was 
a succession of Governors, and nearly all of them favored 
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the northern town, Monterey, as the capital. Pico was true 
to Los Angeles, and succeeded ultimately in locating the 
capital here. 

In November, 1842, Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones, 
with his official suite of the United States navy, paid an 
official and apologetical visit to General Manuel Micheltorena, 
at Los Angeles. This interview grew out of the capture of 
Monterey, the capital of California, by Commodore Jones on 
the 20th of the preceding month. A bloodless battle of two 
or three days’ continuance was fought in the San Fernando 
valley in the month of February, 1845, between Governor 
Micheltorena, at the head of the troops which accompanied 
him to California from Mexico, and General Jose Castro, at 
the head of citizens and residents of the southern part of 
California, who had been hastily collected and armed to meet 
and oppose Micheltorena, who was marching upon Los 
Angeles from Monterey. The result of the battle 

was the surrender of Micheltorena and his ex- 
pulsion from California. Upon the expulsion 

of Micheltorena Los Angeles again became 

» the seat of government, with Don Pio 

& Pico as Governor, whose authority was 

: recognized throughout California until 
ma the occupation of the country by the 
oe: , Americans, in 1846. On the 7th of 
August, 1846, the American squad- 
. ron, under Commodore R. F. Stock- 





ton, anchored in the bay of San 
Pedro. Col. J. C. Frémont, at the 
head of his command of volunteers, 


which had occupied San Diego in 

the latter part of the preceding 
month, was then approaching Los 
Angeles from San Diego. Commodore 
Stockton, upon anchoring at San 
Pedro, landed four hundred men and 
some artillery. Having formed a junction 
with the force under Frémont, he moved 
upon, and on the 15th of August occupied 
Los Angeles city. Governor Pico and General 
Castro abandoned the city a short time before its 
occupation by Commodore Stockton. The Gov- 


American forces, through San Diego into Lower California, 

















A RELIC OF PIO PICO’S TIME. 


and thence crossed the Gulf and landed in Sonora. General 
a : . ' . 
Castro, after disbanding the force under his command, toox 





th 
th 
th 
th 
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the road, with a small number of adherents, for Sonora, over A CITY OF CHURCHES. 
the Colorado River route. Some little effort was made by ion 
the Americans to capture both him and Governor Pico, but Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 





they made good their escape. HERE is not a 
city in Califor- 

¢ nia, and proba- 
bly not in the United 
States, that can show 
a greater proportion of 
churches to the popu- 
lation than Los Ange- 
les. There are in all 
ninety-three church or- 





"T T 





ganizations, represent- 
ing all the leading de- 





nominations of the OLD PLAZA CHURCH. 
country and many of 
A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF PIO PICO’S TIME. . ryn . 
less numerical strength. Though not possessing as grand 


He made no permanent home in Mexican territory, but edifices as some Eastern cities, most of the religious bodies 
have attractive and comfortable, and in many cases highly 
The first Protestant sermon was preached 
in Los Angeles in June, 1850, by 
Rev. J. M. Brier, a Methodist, at 
the adobe residence of J. G. Nich- 
ols, on the site of the old Court 
House. On May 4, 1859, an or- 
ganization was formed under the 
title of the First Protestant So- 
ciety, for the purpose of support- 


when the war ended he returned (1848) to San Diego and 
went to San Fernando, where was the home of his brother, ornate, buildings. 
Gen. Andreas Pico. Afterward 
he settled on his own ranch, the 
Santa Margarita, where he lived 
until 1864. 

Pio Pico was liberal, generous, 





and a gentleman of the old school, 
exercising the most lavish hospi- 
tality. At one time he counted 
his acres in Southern California 
by the hundreds of thousands, 
but one after another his pos- 


ing Protestant worship in Los 
Angeles. The corner-stone of 
the first Protestant church build- 
ing in Los Angeles, known as St. 
- — — Athanasius Church, was laid in 
A LOS ANGELES BUSINESS STREET OF PIO PICO’S TIME. 1864 The building stood until 





sessions went to money lenders, 
and at the time of his death 
the house that sheltered him 
was a gift from an old-time American friend. 





a few years ago, having been used for some time as an as- 
sessor’s office, and was pulled down to make room for the 
grounds of the Court House. The lot was conveyed by 
Francis Mellus for the first Protestant church that 
might be built, of which the Presbyterians availing 
themselves built the edifice and transferred it to the 





Episcopalians. 

Opposite the Plaza, the 
old center of the busi- 
ness portion of Los An- 
geles, stands the oldest 
church structure now in 
existence in this city. It 
was founded by the Fran- 
ciscan Padres, and over 
its doors can still be seen 
the inscription, ‘‘ Los 
Fieles de Esta Parroquea 
a La Reina de Los An- 
geles. 1861.’’ ‘This was 
the date of its restora- 
tion. The building itself is over seventy years old. 

A recent estimate places the cost of church buildings 
in Los Angeles at nearly $500,000, membership 12,000 
and annual revenues $100,000. 














BISHOP MORA,. 











CATHEDRAL ST. VIBIANA, LOS ANGELES. 


Consecrated April 30, 1876. 
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In the following columns several pastors furnish a few 
particulars in regard to their respective churches and de- 


nominations : 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


The Catholic congregation of Los Angeles began with the very 
foundation of 
the city, Sep- 
tember 4,1781. 
There were 
eleven fami- 
lies, consist- 
ing of forty- 
four persons. 

Their spirit- 
ual wants were 
attended from 
San Gabriel 
Mission, one 
of the mission- 
aries coming 
on Sundays 
and holy days 
to say mass for 
them. Toward 
the end of the 
last century 
they had a 
chapel in So- 
nora town, a few blocks from the Church of Our Lady of the Angels, 
Plaza, which was erected between 1821 and 1827, for the special use of 
settlers and soldiers. In 1841 the building was greatly improved. In 
1862 Father Reho had it frescoed and ornamented. ‘The energetic 
present pastor, Rev. M. S. Liebana, spent thousands of dollars to 
have the ceiling raised, large windows opened, and the walls richly 
frescoed. The seating capacity is about : 
600, but as three masses are said every 
Sunday, and the congregation mostly new 
at every mass, it can safely be said that 
one thousand people worship there reg- 
ularly. 

The old church opposite the plaza be- 
came too small for the Catholic popula- 
tion, so in 1876 the new Cathedral was 
consecrated. It was opened on Apri! 9, 
Palm Sunday. The size of the building 
is 80 by 160 feet; seating capacity about 
2,000. As four masses are said every Sun- 
day, three or four thousand people wor- 
ship there. 

The Catholic churches of the city are 
in a flourishing condition. A complete 
list will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
The Church does a great deal of important charitable work. 

FRANCIS Mora, D.D. 


o 














D, READ, LL.D. 
Pastor First Baptist Church. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 

The Episcopal church is strong in Los Angeles, and, as in all large 
and cultur- 
ed cities, is 
growing rap- 
idly. Many 
of the best 
known and 
most promi- 
nent of our 
citizens are 
members of 
that church. 

The first 
ecclesiastical 
edifice erect- 
ed in the city 
outsideof the 
RomanCath- 
olic commu- 
nion, was an 
Episcopal 
church. It 
was built 
thirty years 
ago, at the 
corner of 
Temple and 
New High 
streets, and 
was called 
St. Athanasi- 





J. H. Bradbeer, aren 
=? ~ 
us’ Church. ryMaNUEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, TENTH AND PEARL. 


Waite Phot 





A. Eisen and Wm, Curlett, Arch 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ADAMS AND FIGUEROA STS. 
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The church grew in numbers and influence, and after a while they 
sold their property and erected a more convenient and commodious 


structure on Olive street, between Fifth and 


Sixth, which was consecrated by the Right 


Rev. Bishop Kip, in 1884, under the title of 
‘*St. Paul’s Church.’’ It has recently been 
enlarged. The Rev. W. H. Hill was the first 
rector, and afterward, the Rev. 
Elias Birdsall, D. D. After Mr. 
Birdsall’s death the Rev. Geo. 
Franklin Bugbee was called to 
the rectorship in 1888. After a | 
few years earnest and successful 
labor Mr. Bugbee was called to 
his rest in Paradise, and the 


) 








—————— 


Rev. John Gray of San Fran- 
cisco was called to the rector- 
ship. REV. NG POON CHEW, 

From this beginning have 
sprung the various Episcopal 
churches in the city: The Church of the Ascension, on 
‘lilwaukee street, Boyle Heights; Christ Church, corner 
of Pico and Hope streets; The Church of the Epiphany 
at the corner of Sichel and Patrick streets, East Los An- 
veles; the Mission of St, Barnabas, at Vernondale, a 
suburb of the city; and St. John’s Church, at the corner 
of Adams and Figueroa streets, in the popular and fash- 
ionable portion of the city. The latter church, sur- 
rounded by semi-tropical shrubbery and foliage, with 
well kept lawn and ever-blooming flowers, is one of the 
most attractive spots in the city, and is a favorite resort of tourists 
who adhere to — 
the faith of the | : g 3 
Episcopalians. [> —~ 3 : 

There is in this 

issue a picture 
of this beautiful 
church. It is al- 
so justly cele- 
brated for its 
exquisite music 
rendered by a 
large vested 
choir. 

All the Epis- 
copal churches 
have large con- 
gregations and 
good member- 





Presbyterian Mission. 





ship. The 
growth of this 
church in 


Southern Cali- 
fornia has been 
so marked that 
steps are being 
taken to divide 
the Diocese of 
California, and 
to have a sepa- 
rate diocese in 
the South, with = waites 
an episcopal SIMPSON METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
residence in Los 
Angeles. Southern California is ecclesiastically a convocation, sub- 
ject to the canons and authority of the diocese. The Rev. H. B. Res- 
tarick of San Diego is Dean of the Convocation. The Right Rev. 
William Ford Nichols, D D., is Bishop of the Diocese. 

B. W. R. TAYLER, Rector St. John’s Church. 








UNITARIAN, 

The first Unitarian services were held in Los Angeles in 1875, un- 
der the ministration of Rev. John D. Wells, 
who remained two years. In 1883 the Rev. 
Eli Fay began his services, and in 1888 the 
Church of the Unity was organized as a re- 
ligious corporation. In 1887 a church edi- 
fice was built on Seventh street and pre- 
sented to the society by Dr. Fay. The lat- 
ter was succeeded October, 1890, by Rev. J. 
S. Thomson, the present pastor. who had 
previously occupied the Unitarian pulpit in 
Somerville and Gloucester, Mass., success- 
ively for a period of ten years. In May, 
1891, the church building was destroyed by 
fire. In December of that year the society 
purchased of the Central Baptist Society 
their former place of worship, on the corner 
of Third and Hill streets. The value of the 
property is $50,000, against which there is Rabbi Jewish Synagogue 











REV. ABRAHAM BLUM, 
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an indebtedness of $11,000. The yearly income of the society is 
about $10,000, of which $1000 is applied annually toward the extinc- 
tion of the debt. The seating capacity of the building is 1085, which 
the regular attendance taxes to the utmost. 

1. S. THomson, Pastor Church of the Unity. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
In April, 1865, Dr. Warren, of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, visited Los Ange- 
les, at which time there 
was not in this city a 
Protestant minister, Sun- 








day school, or even a 
house of worship. There 
had been ministers of all 
denominations here ex- 
cepting Congregational- 
ist, but all had gone 
away. On July 7, 1866, 
Rev. Alex. Parker com- 


menced labors by hold- 
ing services in the Court 
House. In May, 1867, a 
lot for the church was 
bought, and on the a2ist 
of July, 1867, the church 
was organized with six 
members. The church 
edifice was erected on 
New High street, in the 
year 1867. In August, 
1868, the Rev. Parker re- 
signed and the church 
organization ceased to 
exist. In November of 
the same year Rey. Dr. 
Warren gathered’ the 
scattered forces together 
and re-organized November 28th, with twenty-eight members, and 
for ten years held regular services. 

At the Tenth Annual meeting the church de- 
cided to incorporate and adopted articles of incor- 
poration. The house on New High street proving too 
small, the congregation erected a new church build- 
ing at the corner of Third and Hill streets, at a cost 
of $22,273, the building now occupied bv the Unita- 
rians. 








CHURCH OF THE UNITY, THIRD AND HILL. 


This building proving too small, they 
sold the church to the Baptists, and in 1889 4 
purchased the lot at the corner of am 
Sixth and Hill streets, and erected 
the present church edifice, costing, 
with lot and all furnishings, $70, ooo, 
The church has met with phenom- 
enal growth,and from a small mem- 
bership at the time of its incorpor- 
ation it now numbers 534. 
W. R, BLACKMAN, 
Clerk First Congregational Church 


PRESBYTERIAN, | 

The first Presbyterian services 

were held in Los Angeles in 1854. 
There was a Presbyterian organiza- 
tion in the city in 1855, but probably not legally incorporated, and 
the public records show that a deed of some property was executed to 
certain parties as trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Los 
Angeles, in July, 1855. There are now nine regularly organized Pres- 
byterian churehes in Los Angeles, all 
having church buildings except one 
and it has commenced to build), and 
a membership of about 2,800, They 
have also a Chinese church with forty 
members and a church building ; and 
a Spanish church with twenty-eight 
members. 

The reports to the General Assem- 
bly, made in March, 1894, show that 
the Presbyterian churches of the city 
contributed during the previous year, 
to various benevolences, about $12,000 
and for congregational expenses over 
$30,000, 

All of the churches have pastors, 
and are practically free from debt. 

Ground was purchased on the cor- 
ner of Tenth and Pearl streets for Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, where 
the present beautiful and commodious 
church now stands. The corner-stone 














REV. C. H. ANDERSON, 
Pastor Second Baptist Church. 
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was laid in July 1, 1890, and the new congregation inaugurated divine 
service therein on the 20th of February, 1891. It was not without 
great energy and by some sacrifices that the edifice was completed. 
There were generous gifts by individuals. 

The membership has increased at each com- 
munion, so that it now numbers 1100, the larg- 
est Presbyterian membership on the Pacific 
Coast, with, perhaps, the exception of ‘the 
First Presbyterian Church at Oakland. 

W. J CHICHESTER, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church 









BAPTIST. 

It was ten years ago on the 6th of this } 
month (September) that the organization of 
the First Baptist Church was effected with 
eight members. Rev. Wm. Hobbs was elected 
pastor, B. F. Shirley deacon, and T. D. Han- 
cock clerk. The charge to the pastor was de- 
livered by Rev. J. C. Curtis of Los Nietos, and 


FIELD, 
. Pioneer of Congregation. 


REV. F. A. 


the recognition sermon preached by Rev. John 
Francis of San Francisco. From June 5, 1875, 
to September 16, 1876, the church remained without a pastor and 
made little progress. On the latter date Rev. Winfield Scott, at pres- 


alism in Los Angeles. 


ent a chaplain in the U.S. Army, accepted the pastorate and 
served until January, ° 1878. He mas followed by Rev. H. I. 
Parker of Santa Bar bara, and Rev. Henry Angel, D. D., in 
1878, the latter dying in 1879. About this time the church 
commenced to use Good Templars Hall on Main street as 





















Previously the meetings had been held 
Spring street near Fifth. The ordinance 
istered either in the river orin the bap- 
church on Temple street. 
the death of Brother An- 
ned without a_ resident 
Dorsey, a graduate from 
the seminary at 
Rochester, was 
called to the pas- 
torate in August, 


a place of worship. 
in asmall building on 
of baptism was admin 
tistry of the Christian 
For two years after 
gel the church remai 
pastor. Rev. P. W. 








FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SIXTH AND HILL STREETS. 


The present site, Sixth and Broadway, was obtained and the church 
building erected at an expense of about $25,000, and the new church 
dedicated free from debt March, 1884. In September, 1887, the un- 
dersigned assumed the pastorate. There are at present 573 me mbers 


in the First Baptist Church D. Reap, LL. D., 
. Pastor First Baptist Church 


= 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

The first services ina Methodist Episcopal 
church in Los Angeles were held about 1863, 
by Rev. Adam Bland. The first church build- 
ing was dedicated in November, 1868, with a 
membership of fifteen persons. It still stands 
—a small brick building now used as a resi- 
dence just north of the present First church 
on Broadway, bet. Third and Fourth streets. 
The building and lot cost $2500, of which sum 
the society was able to pay only one-half, and 
it was not until 1875 that the debt was cleared 
away and sufficient capital secured to admit 
of construction of the building now known as 
the First Church. Subsequent growth has 
necessitated the recent purchase, at $35,700, 
of ground at Sixth and Pearl streets, for an 
adequate structure. Aggregate membership of our thirteen churches 
is 3000, property valuation $161,100. J. W. CAMPBELL, D.D., 

(Continued on page 106.) Pastor First M. E. Church 











REV. J. W. CAMPBELL, 


Pastor First M. E. Church 
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SPANISH COOKING. 


Spanish civilization, James 
Steele calls especial attention 
to the conservatism of the 
Spanish women, which seems 
to impress the costumbre del pais 
upon the new world whither 
their lords had borne them. 

If the Spanish women so in- 
fluenced public matters as to 
make of old California a cus- 





tom-regulated and precedent-governed community, how 
closely must she have clung in her new home to those 
domestic traditions whose details it was her special province 
to administer. 

Even today the influence of those foremothers is no 
stronger on Mexican soil, which teems with Spanish tradi- 
tion, than with the descendents of the California cada/leros 
who are among us, yet 
not of us. 

Here in California 
the sama/e man haunts 
the small towns, and 
at night in the south- 
ern cities you stroll 
within the circle of his 
cheerful light and 
catch a whiff of his 
steaming commodity, 
which, if honestly 
compounded, will 
draw the chill from 
your marrows as cer- 
tainly as will the 
cheering glass. 

The principal char- 
acteristic of Spanish 
cookery is the lavish 
use of chili and a 
scarcely more modest employment of onion and tomato. In 
soup, stew, salad, roast or fry you find the pungent onion 
tempered by the flower-like odor of the piquant chili, and 
the savory dish pervaded by the scarcely less necessary 
tomato. 

The mild Boston baked beans would scarcely recognize as 
kindred the Spanish /rijole, boiled or stewed with red chili, 
hot enough to bring tears to the eyes of the coldest Boston- 
ian who should mistake it for an old friend. The scarlet 
peppers with which our grandmothers used to festoon their 
kitchens and add but gingerly to soup or sauce the Spaniard 
raises as a staple article of food, and considers, with his 
frijoles, more necessary than wheat bread, that effete substi- 
tute for his corn /ortillas. 

Through the omnipresent chili the onion is robbed of its 
aggressiveness, and many and diverse flavors are combined 
into an agreeable whole, stimulating to the palate and 
nourishing to the body. For instance, the commonplace salad 
of lettuce, cucumber and tomato, possible every day in the 


ARRATING upon effects of 





MAKING 


year in California, is transformed into a dish “fit for the 
gods’’ by the addition of a finely chopped onion, subdued 
by a dash of chili verde, also finely chopped. The common 
Irish stew, dear to eastern housekeepers, is made worthy the 
table of an epicure by throwing into the steaming kettle one 

or if you are hardened—several chilis and a tomato or two, 

Possibly the most interesting relic of the Spanish table is 
the /amale; as mysterious in its construction as hash, and 
more toothsome than that much maligned dish, ‘‘ when you 
know the lady as made it,’’ as Sam Weller would remark. 

They are carted about the streets at all hours of the day 
in Southern California, and their vender vies with the pop- 
corn and peanut man, lighting up dark corners at all hours 
of the night. In old Los Angeles the dark, swarthy A/estizo 
adds to the ancient air of the town, by furnishing an appro- 
priate figure for the Spanish setting of the crumbling adobe 
buildings. 

A book published recently by Los Angeles housekeepers, 
called ‘‘ How We Cook in Los Angeles,’’ discloses the secret 
of /amale manufacture thus : ‘‘ Chicken Tamales. ‘Take two 
quarts yellow dried 
corn, boil in water 
mixed with one-half 
tea cup lime. Let it 
boil till well cooked, 
then wash thoroughly 
and grind on the me- 
fata three times until 
it becomes very fine. 
Take two full grown 
chickens and boil in 
water enough to cover 
them ; season with a 
little salt ; let boil till 
quite tender, remove 
and let cool; then cut 
in small pieces. Mix 
with the corn (which 
has been rolled on the 
metata) enough of the 
water in which the 
chickens were boiled to make it soft, and add about two cups 
lard. Season with a little salt and knead thoroughly. After 
this take three dozen red chilis, remove seeds, roast in a 
moderate oven a few seconds, take out and place in tepid 
water, then grind on the me/afa several times with a head of 
garlic, then strain well. In a stewing pot place some lard ; 
when hot drop in one onion, cut fine, and about a spoonful 
of flour ; let cook a little while, then drop in the chili, let 
come to a boil, add the cut chicken, a cupful of olives, a 
cupful of raisins, a teaspoonful of sugar, a little salt and 
pepper and let come to a boil again ; then take away from 
the fire. Soak in cold water dry corn husks. When well 
soaked, shake them and apply a thin layer of the corn dough 
in the half of each husk, put a spoonful of the stew on a 
prepared husk and cover with prepared husks, tie the ends 
with strings made from the same husks. Place in a large 
pot of boiling water and boil one hour. Any other meat 


H. Friend, Eng 


TORTILLAS. 


can be used if desired. 
No mention of Spanish cooking should fail to include 
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stuffed chilis, dear to the Spanish palate and served as an 
entree at every Spanish restaurant, however modest its pre- 


tentions. Here is their composition, taken from the same 
source as the /ama/les : 
Stuffed Chilis, One dozen large peppers, one onion, one- 


half cup grated corn, one cup meat or chicken, one table- 
spoon lard or butter. Remove seeds from chilis and throw 
them on live coals, turning constantly till light brown. 
Take them off, throw into cold water and remove skins. 
Heat lard in sauce-pan and add minced onion. When hot 
add tomato, grated corn, pepper and salt. Let simmer fifteen 
minutes, stirring to prevent burning. 
add minced meat (small slice of ham or bacon improves 
flavor), mix well, stuff chilis and fry a light brown. 


Remove from fire, 


Sauce— One spoon butter, one spoon flour, one onion, one 
tomato, one green chili, two apples. Chop pepper, slice 
onion and tomato. Add a few 


raisins and olives and sufficient 
Boil till 
apples are soft, put peppers in 


water to make a sauce. 


this sauce, simmer a moment and 
serve. M. E. W. 


PROFITABLE PEACHES. 


Last month the LAND OF SunN- 
SHINE contained an article de- 
scriptive of pear culture in this 
Another profitable fruit 
the 


section. 
in Southern California is 
peach. 

The fact that the peach may be 
gathered in quantity throughout 
six months of the year is one of 
its chief claims to popularity. By 
a judicious selection of variety 
and location the harvest may be 
continued throughout each month 
from June to November inclusive, 
and in some localities peaches are 
even gathered as late as Decem- 
ber. Then, too, there is a variety 
in three 
fresh, canned and dried. 


CALIFORNIA 


conditions 
This fact alone affords one of the 
most potent reasons for the favor with which the fruit is 


different 


regarded, since with due attention to well-known methods 
there need be no loss to the producer, his crop always being 
salable in some shape. 

Yet another reason for the popularity of the peach is found 
in the very limited period which under ordinary circum- 
stances elapses between the time of planting the trees and 
their maturing to an extent sufficient to return a fair income. 
The second year from setting out, the trees not infrequently 
yield a considerable quantity of fruit, while in the third year 
The 


earliest maturity is reached where irrigation is practiced, 


profits of $100 or $150 to the acre have been realized. 


some of the results obtained under such circumstances being 
nothing short of marvelous, and almost challenge belief. As 
a general thing, however, the peach may be depended upon 
to yield fair profits one year with another, being a regular 





bearer and the demand for good fruit seldom or never being 
over supplied. 

Experienced peach-growers agree that pruning is one of 
the most important things to consider in raising peaches of 
fine quality. Peach trees that have made the right kind of 
growth show a mass of bloom supported by brightly tinted 
and shining twigs and branches. 

Although pruning is such an important item in peach 
culture, it is not all by any means. The selection of pits for 
planting, to produce stocks for budding, is not unimportant, 
as lack of vitality in the root makes the growth of a thrifty 
tree impossible. ‘Then only strong stocks should be budded, 
and the buds should be, naturally, taken from trees that are 
thrifty and bear good fruit. There is also a right way to 
grow the trees in the nursery row. A rank, watery growth 


is almost as useless for planting as the stunted trees. Medium 








PEACHES—HALF NATURAL SIZE. Pierce Photo 


sized trees of hard stocky growth, well studded with buds 
from the ground up, are the best for planting. Crowding 
too many trees on an acre will not do with peaches. There 
are no exceptions to the rule that fruit trees must have room 
for roots as well as tops, and sun and air for both. 

Arthur L. Hooper, of Los Angeles, reported the yield 
from a three-acre orchard planted to lemon, orange cling 
and Salway peaches at $40 the second year from planting, 
the returns for corn and barley raised between the trees 
being $165. The third year the returns from the peach crop 
were $500; the fourth year $260 and the fifth year $750. 
These returns are all net, as the crop of barley raised 
between the trees amply paid for all cultivation, irrigation and 


gathering the crop. ———— 
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LIVING ON CLIMATE. 





Eastern people with only a superficial knowledge of 
Southern California sometimes satirically remark that 
although the climate may be fine, they prefer to keep 
away from the country because they cannot live on climate. 

The expression sounds amusing and original, and many 
people quote it with a good deal of zest. 

It is, however, essentially absurd. Is there any spot in 
this world where one can live entirely on climate? Can it 
be done any where in the Eastern States? Hardly; in 
many of them one rather lives in spite of the climate and 
not through it or upon it. Why then should it be a matter 
of reproach against California that people cannot live there 
in unproductive idleness? As a matter of fact, a great 
many people in California are living upon the climate. 
They are engaged in avocations which would be impossible 
if the section was divested of its climatic peculiarities. 
Orange, lemon, prune, apricot and olive growers would 
suddenly go out of business if the climate changed, to say 
nothing of the keepers of tourist hotels and others in similar 
lines of employment. Moreover, there are some thirty or 
forty thousand people in Southern California who were 
doomed to death in the eastern climate, and are allowed 
under these balmy skies to continue their lives to old age. 
They may be said to be living on climate, or very near it, at 
all events. 

As the greater part of the prosperity and advancement of 
Southern California grows out of its climate, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the greater part of the people live 
upon that commodity. 

California is very much like all the rest of the world in 
one respect : people who are afflicted with the chronic com- 
plaint of failure are not likely to succeed here, not even the 


SUNSHINE 


climate will save them. The same is true of the indolent 
and worthless who actually must work in Southern Califor- 
nia. Given, however, a man of industry, patience, and 
good sense, and the good climate is an element of advantage 
in his struggle for success. Instead of wasting his energies 
and often risking his life in a struggle with the elements, he 
can devote himself to his life work. ‘The way is easier and 
pleasanter, with greater happiness by reason of the three 
hundred sunshiny days in his year. 


TO SEND EAST. 





There are many hundred thousand people living east of 
the Rocky Mountains, who, if they understood the joys of 
life in a climate without a winter, would lose no time in 
emigrating to Southern California. They are anxious to 
hear about this country, and will read a paper like the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE with avidity. Fortunate people who 
live in Southern California should do all in their power to 
enlighten their friends back East on the subject of the 
virtues of this unique country and clime. To that end we 
offer the following arrangement : Send us one dollar and we 
will deliver the magazine for a year to any eastern friend you 
may designate, and we will send him a notification in the 
following form : 


ove Tand of Sunshine. 


Los ANGELES CAL 


Here appears your friend's name.) 
And Address.) 
Dear Sir: 
Your old friend who ts 


(Your name 


now residing at tn Southern Caltfornia, 


Your home.) 
ts anxious thal you should know whata fine country this ts, 
and he has subscribed for this periodical to be sent to you for 
months Your friend ts welland prosperous, and 
seems to be giad he ts here. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. A. PATTEE & CO 


THE DAILY PAPERS. 

One of the means of judging of the prosperity and pro- 
gressiveness of a community is through its newspapers 
daily and weekly. There are altogether about sixty such 
publications in Southern California, of which sixteen are 
daily and the remainder weeklies. Cities under six thous- 
and as a rule have weekly papers. The greater part of these 
are well printed, well written journals, full of local news 
and containing a good deal of horticultural and agricultural 
matter of interest to their readers, who are for the most part 
engaged in such pursuits. The smaller cities have dailies, 
which, with one or two exceptions, take daily telegraphic 
matter. The Los Angeles and San Diego dailies get the 
same regular telegraphic service as do the San Francisco 
papers. The general appearance of the papers of Southern 
California betokens prosperity and a spirit of progressiveness, 
and the tone of the editorial matter is, as a rule, intelligent 
and elevating. Southern California has no reason to be 
ashamed of her publications of this class, for they rank well 
with similar journals in cities of much greater population. 
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A PRIZE LETTER. 
In the August number a prize of five dollars was offered 
for the letter Californian, 
reasons for his preference for this country over any other 


best from a Southern giving 
section of the world. 

A large number of letters were presented for this compe- 
tition, and so many of them were of special merit that the 
well known news- 
paper man and a prominent public official the 
The letter of Mrs. 


judges to whom they were referred—a 
declared 
selection of the best to be no easy task. 
Clara Spalding Brown was, on a close scratch, found to 
have the greatest number of points in its favor. The letter 
is as follows : 

SUNSHINE: 

I would rather live in Southern Califor- 


EpITOR LAND oO} 

The reasons why 
nia than anywhere else are so numerous that I scarcely know 
where to begin in the recital of them. 

The climate, perhaps, deserves the first consideration. It 
comes nearer being perfect than that of any other known 
country. The winters are never severe, though they are 
sufficiently bracing to keep one’s system in good tone. The 
summers are delightful—the days rendered comfortably cool 
by a trade wind Llowing off the ocean, the nights provoking 
slumber with their change to mountainair. ‘‘Muggy’’ days 
are rarely known; even when the mercury soars high the 
dryness of the atmosphere causes the heat to be felt much 
less than the same degree would be in the East. ‘‘ Like 
it stimulates body and 
We 
the 


wine,’’ the air is often said to be; 
mind to activity, one feels like achieving something. 
revel in out-door life the vear round, surrounded by 
choicest flowers, which grow luxuriantly for the poor as well 
as for the rich ; but we have no extremely poor, no tenement 
house ‘‘slums.”’ 

We live, not on ‘‘the fat of the land,”’ the 


and vegetables thereof without stint, consequently both our 


but on fruit 
doctors and the housekeepers have less to do than in the 
countries where cakes, pies and puddings form the chiet 
items of diet. On the whole, it costs us no more to live 
than anywhere else, and the quality of our food is better. 
We fear no cyclones, thunder bolts, sunstrokes, floods or 
forest fires. Frosts do not blight our tender plants nor 
destroy our fruit in bud. We plan our summer picnics 
assured of auspicious skies, and have just enough winter 
rain to vivify the land and make a Garden of Eden about us. 
We 


have the ocean, the lofty mountains, the rolling foothills, 


The scenery is beautiful—in many places grand. 
the smiling valleys, and the broad mesas, with many a deep 
ravine and winding cafion. We may choose our altitude 
and our soil, that productive earth which yields so bounte- 
ously for him who will cultivate it with intelligence and 
industry. 

People who live in the country are not deprived of the 
refinements of civilization, nor are they compelled to toil so 
arduously as do the farmers east of the Rockies. ‘The ideal 
country life is that of the fruit grower in California. <A 
pleasant and interesting occupation, not requiring all his 
time, acomfortable income, a pretty modern cottage home, 
horses, books, and many of the luxuries of a city home 
may be his. 
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In city or country, a superior class of people predominates. 
They have come from every State in the Union, also from 
foreign countries, and it costs too much to get here for ‘‘the 
the earth’”’ They are the 
the 


awake, progressive men and women with the culture that 


scum of to be among them. 


‘“‘cream’’ of sections from which they come— wide 
travel brings and the toleration that is acquired by all who 
mix largely with their fellow beings. They,realize that 
there is more than one way to do a thing, that all persons 
need not live alike, that a long pedigree or a big bank 
account does not make a true aristocrat and the self-made 
man is entitled to respect. There is a broad and breezy 
way of looking at matters and things, these cosmopolitan 
people have ‘‘ got out of the rut.’’ 

Improvements over which the slow-moving, stay-at-home 
would long hesitate, are rushed to completion here. Even 
in these prevailing hard times business is good. There is a 
keener realization of the fact that we have but one life on 
earth to live and would better make the most of it. 

The school system is one that any State might be proud 
of. No matter how remote the district is, it is sure to have 
a good teacher who is well paid, and a library for the use of 
the pupils. All religious denominations are well represented, 
and their handsome churches are largely attended. 

The social life is excellent. Secret sgcieties of all kinds 
have organizations here, and pereeetie st literary clubs 
abound. Railroads traverse the country in all directions, 
making either the mountain or ocean resorts easy of access. 
From Los Angeles, the heart of Southern California, it is 
only fifteen miles to either the Pacific or the Sierra Madres. 

All these things may be enjoyed beneath our beloved 
‘‘stars and stripes.’’ I do not think there is another place 
in the Union where the conditions are so favorable for a 
long, prosperous and happy life. If there is such a spot in 
any foreign country, which to us seems doubtful, who would 
not prefer our land of liberty for a home? 

CLARA SPALDING BROWN, 

2142 Santee Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 

A HOLIDAY NUISIBER. 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE will celebrate its first Christmas 
by coming out with an increased edition of an enlarged issue 
full of good things, an especially fine number to send east. 
Details of its contents and make-up will be published later. 

In the holiday number will appear the photographs of 
Southern California scenery from the prize competition for 
amateurs. A prize of five dollars is offered for the best 
collection of photographs of Southern California scenery 
taken by an amateur. ‘This competition remains open until 
December first. Competent judges will decide. 


THE CABRILLO CELEBRATION. 


The Cabrillo celebration at San Diego, which took place 
Many 


thousand people assembled at San Diego from all sections of 


September 27th, 28th and 29th, was a great event. 


Southern California and not a few from the northern section 
of the State and from adjoining States. 
was unique and entertaining, and the management have just 


The celebration 


cause to be proud of the success of their efforts. 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 

OUTHERN CALIFORNIA offers the hunter two 
varieties of quail, one of which is found in the valley 
from sea-level up to a height of five or six thousand 

feet, and the other in the mountains, generally above an 
elevation of four thousand feet. 

Both varieties are somewhat larger than the eastern ‘‘ Bob 
White,’’ and possess a distinguishing characteristic in the 
shape of from two to eight black feathers standing upright 
and alone in the center of his top-knot, forming a picturesque 
tuft or crest. The plumage is of a bluish slate color with 
markings of black and white. The valley quail is decidedly 





Schumacher Photo THE 


smaller than the mountain bird, with much more white in 
his plumage. They are both abundant in the less thickly 
settled sections of Southern California. During the open 
season, which lasts from September to March, they are 
extensively hunted, and many eastern tourists avail them- 
selves of the recreation which their pursuit affords. 

The visitor to Southern California who has shot quail in 
the middle Western States, and who takes his dog and gun 
into the semi-tropic valleys or mountain cajions to hunt, is 
at first much astonished at the behavior of the birds, and 
not a little chagrined at the ill success of his efforts to bag 
them. 

Instead of hiding, as does the eastern quail when danger 
is near, they run along under the net work of vines and 
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bushes at a rate of speed incredible to one who has not 
witnessed it. The dog flushes them, and after flying a short 
distance they settle among the bushes. But when the 
hunter arrives at the spot they have disappeared, and a 
moment later they rise again far ahead of him and entirely 
out of range. 

T. S. Van Dyke, whose ‘‘ Rod and Gun in Southern Cal- 
ifornia’’ is authority on this topic, thus advises the quail 
hunter : 

‘* Follow the flock at a rapid pace ; charge upon it before 
its members can unite after alighting; waste no time in 
trying to kill any birds at first, but fire into the air above 
them, and devote all your efforts to breaking, scaring and 
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scattering the flock. We shall then see vastly different 
results. The flock keeps together and stands two or three 
such attacks without breaking. But at the fourth or fifth 
rush upon it, it breaks bewildered into hundreds of slate 
blue lines. Scarcely any of the birds fly over two hundred 
yards before settling into cover, and in a moment all is still. 

‘‘And now before us spreads many an acre of rolling 
ground covered with a light brush about three feet high, 
composed of ramiria, wild buckwheat, white sage and black 
sage, with occasional taller bushes of sumac or fusica, and 
beneath this are hidden hundreds of quail. Of these the 
greater part will lie quietly concealed until we get within 
five, ten or fifteen paces of them. 

Scarcely do we enter this piece of ground when almost 
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LAND OF 
from our feet a dark line darts a few yards along the ground, 
then turns suddenly upward with a shrill ‘chirp, chirp,’ and 
loud buzzing wing. ‘The rising of one often starts several 
more from around him and there is 
a buzz on the right, a whizz on the 
left and the rustling of swiftly plied 
legs in front of us. And thus we 
may go on for two or three hundred 
yards or more, then turn and come 
back on one side, then cross and 
advance upon the other, yet nearly 
all the time quail, singly, in pairs 
bunches, will be rising 


and in 


around us. ‘The climax is reached 
in about twenty minutes, from which 
the rapidity of the shooting declines. 
The quail become more widely scat- 
tered, and those that remain lie 
hidden more closely than before, so 
that much more walking is necessary 
to flush a bird. 

‘*But for a while the gun flames 
as fast as one can load it ; through 
birds are rising, 


its smoke fresh 


darting and wheeling ; another bird 
springs from the very bush beside 
which the last one has fallen, and 
still others rise between you and it, 
as you raise the gun upon it.”’ HEAD, 
Of the mountain quail Mr. Van 

‘It is pleasant to know that there is at least one 


LIFE-SIZE 


Dyke says : 


bird that will long survive the ravages of civilization. The 
mountain quail makes its home in those high gardens that 
will long lie untrampled by the foot of the spoiler. They 


are not plenty enough to make a special trip for them profit- 
able ; they are too far from the centers of civilization for one 
to hunt them and return the same day ; they are more uncer- 
tain in their movements and less easy to find than the more 
numerous and noisy valley quail, and they often escape the 
hunter entirely by a timely retreat into dense chaparral." 





Van Dyke 
SHOOTING QUAIL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Art 


Even when mortally wounded the quail exhibits a remark- 
able cunning and fortitude, often making its way with a 
broken wing over the edge of a precipice into some crevice. 
At other times it will remain so quietly hidden in the bush 
from which it was shot that repeated search fails to disclose it. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FROM A HEALTH- 
SEEKER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


A great many people in the East 
still labor under the delusion that 
Southern California is hot in sum- 
mer and rainy in winter, and in 
many ways of questionable benefit 
as a climatic resort. Many Eastern 
physicians who have never lived 
here are constantly committing grave 
errors in sending consumptive pa- 
tients to climatic resorts along the 
Atlantic slope where the patients 
are subjected to variable climate, 
moist air and other dangers seldom 
encountered in Southern California. 
The from 


personal experience, and in making 


writer knows this sad 
these statements for publication he 
is actuated solely by the hope that 
they may be read by some invalid 
who wants accurate information, as 
he wanted it before coming here. 
This is written by one who has no 
property or other interests in Cali- 
fornia save to regain health, and is 
a record of actual observation for 
CALIFORNIA QUAIL. three years. 

Two of the most striking and 
helpful features of this climate are dryness and equability 
They are most conducive to human health generally. For 
old people, and especially for consumptives, are these features 
desirable. According to U.S. Signal Office reports the aver- 
age maximum January temperature at San Diego for a 
number of years has been 74°, and tor July 74°. The average 
relative humidity right here at the edge of the ocean for the 

Many days during the year the air is almost 

This extreme dryness is not accompanied by 
For three years the writer has not experienced 


year is only 70°. 
absolutely dry. 
extreme heat. 

a single oppressive day. The nights are always deliciously 
During the winter season there are a few weeks when 
However, in my 


cool, 
sensitive people want fires in their rooms. 
own at the Florence I 
artificial heat for 350 days out of the 365. 
patients the ability to do this is helpful. 
Sunshine, healthful food and diversion of the mind help 
In seeking climate 


rooms here have needed no 


For pulmonary 


invalids more than doctors or medicines. 
the important question for answer is ‘‘ Where can nature’s 
laws be best followed?’’ Every sensible invalid will try to 
answer this question intelligently. 
trying to answer it, because all cases are not helped by the 
same conditions of climatic surroundings. What California 
offers is sunshine nearly every day summer and winter. A 
consumptive who can live in sunshine year in and year out 
has chances for life not obtainable under other conditions. 
The writer believes that California sunshine has helped keep 
him alive and arrest the ravages of disease which threatened 
him with death within a few years. 


Every invalid blunders 


M. Y. BEACH. 
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THE CHINESE IN LOS ANGELES. 





BY NG POON CHEW. 

aye 

I~ HERE is a Chinese colony 

in every principal city and 

town on the Pacific Coast. 
Los Angeles has her full share. 
There are between three and four 
thousand of these strange, little 
brown men residing in this city 
and vicinity. They are employed 
mostly on fruit orchards, vege- 
table gardens, in private families 
and in the laundries. 

As vegetable gardners they are 
unexcelled and _ indispensable. 
Nearly all vegetables consumed 
in this town are supplied by the 
Chinese. They, by their natural 
thriftiness and economy, are able to 
cultivate every piece of ground toa 
profit. The charge cf ‘‘cheap labor’’ against 
the Chinese is circulated and proclaimed with a 
political purpose in view. As a rule they are 
paid with fairly good wages. The scale of wages 
varies from twenty to fifty dollars a month with 






CHINESE DOC- 


Tor’s HAND. hoard and lodging. ‘There are three or four 


hundred small houses, closely built 
and occupied exclusively by the 
Chinese near the business portion 
of the city. This place is com- 
monly designated as ‘‘Chinatown.’’ 
It has every indication of a town. 
There are family residences, busi- 
ness houses, gambling dens, res- 
taurants, temples, theatre, and 
Christian missions. 

Some of the business firms are 








doing quite an extensive 
business with their own 





people and also with the 
Americans. ‘The restaur- 
ants are comparatively 
clean and spacious, and 
meals may be had 
from twenty-five cents up 
to several dollars. The 
merchants and clubs 





CHINESE ACTOR. 





“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL,”’ 
Dodging the Camera 
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usually spend a large sum of money in frequent banqueting 
here during festival and social seasons. Here, highest wages 
for cooks are paid, and all delicacies are prepared and 





SMOKING OPIUM. 


seasoned according to the best Chinese culinary science. 
The theater is quite a monopoly, for there is only one. It 
is built after the American plan, but is most wretchedly 
furnished, being totally deprived of appropriate scenery and 
artistic ornaments. Performances are going on every night 
and it is liberally patronized by the pleasure sceking Chinese. 
One redeeming feature in the 
Chinese theatre is, that there is 
no insinuation of immorality or 
indecency, either in acts or 
dress, ever exhibited. Most 
plays are historical romances 
Some of the plays are lengthy, 
days are required to finish them. 
The Chinese, as a race, are 
intensely religious. Wherever 
they go they carry with them 
the faith of their fathers, and 
the shrines of their favorite and 
patron gods, and no matter 
how temporary their abode may 
be, they 
would 


° ° [arn 
immedi- q 


ately set 





upan al- | 
tar for 
the ob- 
ject of their faith. 
there is a temple wherever a number 
of Chinese are found. There are tw 


Consequently 


in Los Angeles. These structures 
were built by popular subscription 
and maintained by voluntary offer- 
ings. There is no stated time for 
worship ; their votaries arrange their 
own time for paying homage to the 
sacred shrines. The josses are noth- unpDERGROUND PASSAGE 
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Christian homes. They 





ing more than deified men 
who, while living, had 
rendered great service to 
their country/‘s cause. 

Game is @ great pastime 
to the Chinese. Every one 
is versed in some sort, and 
they play eagerly either 
for pleasure or money, and 
usually the latter. 

The church people are 
very active for the spirit- 
ual welfare of these de- 
spised strangers in their 
midst. ,There are eight 
missions in Chinatown, 
under the supervision and 


present a marked distinc- 
tion between those that 
come from heathen sur- 
roundings. 

Every Sunday afternoon 
there is a preaching service 
on a street in, Chinatown, 
where all the different mis- 
sions cooperate. This 
meeting consists of sing- 
ing, prayer and preaching, 
and, of course, the preach- 
ing is mostly in the Ori- 
entaltongue. The Chinese 
seem to listen well 





throughout the service, 
and seldom any bad feel- 








fostering care of different 





evangelical churches, and ing is aroused. 


in connection with each 
mission there is an evening school where a corps 
of thoroughly consecrated teachers are 


MISSION KINDERGARTEN. The question is often 
raised ‘‘ Do the Chinese accept Christianity readily ? 


And when they have accepted it, do they show 










always ready to give lessons on vari- any sign of true inward conversion?’ 


ous subjects to all who are will- Many prejudiced persons spare 
ing tolearn. These schools the pains of investigating 
it, and form their 
















serve aS means to an 


end. ‘To lead own con- 


these be- clusion 
night- in the 
nega- 


ed ones 
tive, for they 


to the true 
often assert that 


God; to illuminate 
their darkened minds 
with the light of the truth of the 
Gospel; to unfold to them a better 
life through the love of God in Christ, is 
the first object. No matter how dark you may 


paint Chinatown, and how sinful you may characterize 
CHINESE MISSION. is not the case. A goodly number of 


the ‘‘make up”’ of John 
Chinaman is such that he can- 
not be a Christian and yet remain 
a Chinaman. ‘The two are antagonistic 
individuals, and after a short struggle thé 
former disappears while the latter remains. Such 
its inhabitants, there are bright and holy 
spots within its border, through the these little brown men have already been 
reflected rays of these Christian missions. 

The most interesting and unique place 


weaned from their deep rooted supersti- 
tious beliefs through a comparatively 
short period of Christian activity among 
them. The unreasonable prejudice and 


unwarranted ill-feeling 
entertained by the white 
people toward these 
strangers are the natural 
products of ignorance. 


If people will look upon 


in Chinatown is the kindergarten for 
Chinese children, maintained by the 
Presbyterian church. It is situated in a 
quiet nook, away from the bustling por- 
tion of Chinatown. It is tastefully 
furnished and arranged, and in every 
respect it is the most pleasant and 
healthy place. Here gather a dozen or 
more healthy and active urchins in their 
quaint dresses, daily. Some come in as 


them in their true light 
they will find, in spite 
of what they have heard 


and read, many noble Suk. 


neat as a pin, while others have their 


faces and clothes covered with dust and 
dirt by playing on the way; and here qualities and even re- 
they receive their first training in the deeming virtues in these 
‘*heathen Chinee.”’ 


Visitors to Chinatown 


English language. Some of them sing 
Surprisingly well, and can put many 





v 


kindly treated. NG POON CHEW.) 


American tots of their own age to shame. are always welcome and 


The majority of the children come from WIFE OF A CHINESE MINISTER. 
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LOS ANGELES AS AN OIL CENTER. 
ITHERTO the great drawback in establishing manu- 
facturing enterprises in Los Angeles has been the high 
price of fuel. If the oil developments which have 
recently been made within the city limits continue, Los 
Angeles will soon be provided with fuel at about as low a 
rate as any city in the United States. The developments of 
the past few months within the city limits have assumed the 
proportions of a veritable boom, and interest is growing 
from day to day as new wells are bored. 

It may be news to some of our outside friends who have 
only heard of this State as a land of gold, climate, fruit and 
big pumpkins, that California is the third petroleum produc- 
ing State in the Union, ranking only after Pennsylvania and 
New York. In time there is a good prospect that it may 
become the first, since petroleum is known to exist in many 
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Newhall deposits. There are three large companies operating 
here, and there are wells in Torrey cafion, the Ojai valley 
and Sespe, Santa Paula, Adams, Wheeler and Aliso cafions. 
The wells already in existence supply over 1,000 barrels 
daily and new ones are constantly being sunk. ‘There is an 
extensive system of pipe lines in this territory and a large 
refinery at Santa Paula. Besides the large companies in 
operation there are many small wells owned by private 
parties, and their product is all sold to the large concerns. 

In the Ojai valley is a well which was put down twenty- 
five years ago and still maintains its normal flow, though 
ten other wells have been successfully sunk in the same 
neighborhood. ‘The entire southwestern slope of the Coast 
Range in Ventura and Santa Barbara counties seems to be 
well supplied with petroleum, and the daily output of the 
wells in this region is nearly 800 barrels. 

In several sections near Los Angeles city the existence of 





THE LOS ANGELES OIL WELLS, 


widely separated sections, though confined to the Coast 
Range of mountains. In this range it is found all the way 
trom Orange county to Mendocino, including Los Angeles, 
Ventura, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, Kern, San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, Fresno, San Benito, Santa Clara, San 
Mateo, Alameda, Colusa, Humboldt and Mendocino. ‘The 
principal center of production is in the south, the wells of 
Ventura and Los Angeles counties turning out a constantly 
increasing quantity of oil. 

At Puente, some thirty miles east of Los Angeles, are 
extensive oil deposits whose development dates back to 1882. 
There are over a score of wells, and they produce several 
thousand barrels monthly. Most of it is used for fuel and 
lubricating purposes. These deposits continue into Orange 
county, where a couple of wells have been sunk near Fuller- 
ton which yield small quantities of oil, utilized for fuel. 

The district which yields the largest amount of oil at 
present is in Ventura county and is a continuation of the 


SECOND AND LUCAS STREETS, 


oil wells has been known ever since the early Mexican days. 
In connection with these springs have always been found 
deposits of asphaltum or évea, which is the residuum left 
after the volatile portion of the oil had been evaporated. 
This brea was extensively utilized by the Mexican residents 
for fuel and for covering the roofs of houses. Thousands of 
tons of asphaltum were shipped from Los Angeles county to 
the north in former years, being taken from the Brea ranch, 
west of the city, which derives its name from the extensive 
deposits ot this material that are found there. Years ago a 
well was sunk for oil to a depth of 1440 feet on the Brea 
ranch. Oil was found in abundance, but there was no local 
market for it at that time. 

It has always been known that there were oil springs 
within the city limits, but old timers took no interest in 
developing them because, as stated, there was no local 
market, and later arrivals took it for granted that the deposits 
were not valuable because nothing had been done with them. 
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About nine months ago an oil well was put down near 
Second street park, less than a mile from the business center, 
and it gave a good yield of oil by pumping. Other wells 
were put down in rapid succession, until today there is a 
forest of oil derricks standing over 80 or more oil wells, and 
there is not a dry hole in the entire number, although some 
wells yield more oil than others. 

These wells are shallow. The deepest one is only a little 
over 1100 feet in depth, while some of them are less than 
200 feet deep. The average depth is probably not over 
600 feet. 

The daily yield of oil from these eighty wells is about 500 
barrels. The average yield of the wells which are well 
managed is probably ten barrels per day, while some of the 
wells yield from twenty to forty barrels daily per well. 

The oil sells at about $1.25 per barrel and the market is 
an extensive one and rapidly extending. It is estimated 
that 3% barrels of oil is equal to one ton of soft coal for the 
manufacture of steam. ‘This brings coal down to less than 
$5 per ton, to say nothing of the saving of expense of 
handling the oil as compared with the cost of handling the 
coal. With oil at $1.25 a barrel, the owner of the well will 
net over $1 per barrel. 

These eighty wells are confined to a small area of territory, 
most of them being found on a tract that does not exceed 
That section of the city has all 
Sometimes four or five 


twenty acres in extent. 
been subdivided into residence lots. 
wells will be found on a single lot. 
enough money to put down a well on a lot which he was 
fortunate enough to own. From the sales of oil from that 
well he put down other wells until he now has five wells on 
that one lot, and he now has the income from the sale of 
from twenty to thirty barrels of oil per day. 

The extent of the oil deposit is as yet a matter of con- 
jecture, but there is every reason to believe that it covers a 
large portion of the territory within the city limits, and that 
it is a portion of the belt which extends from the oil fields 
of Ventura county and Newhall on the northwest to those 
As already stated, oil has been found 


In one case a man raised 


of Puente on the east. 
west of the city limits and there are excellent indications 
north and east, where wells are being bored. This whole 
country is underlaid with sandstone—that peculiar formation 
of sandstone which is found in all oil producing countries. 

Hitherto the work of sinking wells in the city has been 
done by individuals or firms in a small way, but companies 
are now being formed to lease land and operate on a more 
extensive scale, and it would not be surprising to see an oil 
exchange established before long. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of the industry to 
Los Angeles should it develop as now appears probable. The 
price of oil for fuel has already fallen almost one-half, and 
there has been a considerable reduction in the price of coal. 
With oil at the equivalent of $2.50 a ton for coal, which we 
shall have should the production continue to increase at the 
present rate, there would no longer be any trouble about 
manufacturing. Then, we may expect to get gas at about 
50 cents a thousand, which could be piped into houses and 
used for fuel. Should the output increase beyond the home 
demand, a pipe line to the coast would be an easy matter. 

R. S. N. 
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The Congress held at Denver 
last month was the third of a 
series which prominent western 
men have instituted for the 
purpose of developing western 
interests. ? 

The objects of these Congresses 
are two fold: (1) To reclaim the 





arid lands of the west, and (2) to 
make homes for the homeless citizens of eastern states. The 
work is being done both on selfish and humane grounds. 
The selfish end is being served in the proposed development 
of now worthless lands, which can be made to produce 
grains and fruits in abundance, together with all the 
concomitants of comfort and luxury, thus increasing the 
population of the western states and adding to their taxable 
wealth and political power. The humane side of the question 
is that which proposes to provide homes for twenty millions 
of our fellow countrymen, now living a hand to mouth 
existence in congested districts of eastern cities, who are 
longing for a home on ten or twenty acres of Mother Earth, 
where, with the help of God’s sunlight and water, they can 
not only exist, but can be comfortable and happy. 

Stripped of poetry, the object of the Congress is this: The 
west contains millions of acres of arid land which in their 
present condition are worthless. Adjacent to these lands 
are streams of water and large water sheds in which the 
precious fluid is now going to waste. To place these waters 
on these arid lands is an enterprise so stupendous that 
private capital is unable to cope with it, as conditions now 
exist. The Irrigation Congress asks that the government 
shall make surveys to determine what special tracts of land 
are susceptible of irrigation, containing good soil, proper 
climate, proximity to possible markets and future railroad 
connections. In conjunction with these land surveys there 
shall be determined the amount of available water which 
could be utilized on these lands, both in running streams 
and in storage basins. The government having determined 
these two things—discovery of water and its distribution 
the states can be asked, through the several Legislatures, to 
undertake the reclamation of these lands, in bodies of from 
ten to fifty thousand acres, and make them fit for homes. 

Desert land is for sale today by the government at $1.25 
an acre, and most of it is dear at that price. Within the State 
of California there are thousands of acres of this land, upon 
which water can be placed at a cost not exceeding $20 an 
acre. The State of California can afford to take this land, 
expend $20 an acre in reclaiming it, and place it on the 
market and sell it at $25 an acre to actual settlers, in tracts 
of not exceeding forty acres. By doing so it would be at no 
loss of money, and it would add a million people to its 
population within ten years. 

To change a desolate tract of cactus and sage brush into 
fruitful fields of alfalfa and vines, dotted with rural homes 
of happy people, is a task not unworthy the best and wisest 


men of this generation. AIK 


Secretary National Executive Comn ittee 
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LOS ANGELES CHURCHES. 


The following list of 93 Les Angeles Churches, with names of 
the pastors, will be found useful by visitors and new arrivals in 
the city: 

African M. E., D. Jones, 87 Azusa St. 

Asbury M. E., Wm. M. Sterling, N. Workman, bet. Downey and Hoff. 
Bellevue Avenue M. E., G. L. Cole, 1035 Bellevue Ave. 

Bethany Presbyterian, Henry A. Newell, cor. Bellevue and Holiday. 
Bethesda Presbyterian, Central Ave. and E. Ninth. 

Bethlehem Congregational, Fran M. Price, cor. Lazard and Vignes. 
Boyle Heights M.E., Phineas F. Brezee, Pennsylvania and St. Louis. 
Boyle Heights Presby terian, Wm. S. Young, N. Chicago and E. First. 
Cathedral of St. Vibiana, Francis Mora, Joachim Adams, Main St. 
Central Christian, F rank A. Wright, 121 W. Fourteenth St. 

Central M. E., Francis M. Larkin, W. Fifteenth, bet. Main and Hill. 
Chinese First Presbyterian, I. M. Condit (Oakland), 214 W ilmington. 
Christ Church (Episcopal), Alfred S. Clark, cor. F lower and Pico. 
Christian Church, A. C. Smither, cor. Temple and Broadway. 
Christian Mission, D. A. Warner, 3306 S. Main. 

Church of God, Jacob W. Byers, “2 ie Mey Angeles. 

Church of Our Lady of the Angels, } , M.S. S. Liebana, N. Main, op Plaza. 
Church of Ascension (Episcopal Mis. ), D. F. Mackenzie, St. Louis St. 
Church of St. Vincent, Dr. Paul, cor. ‘Grand Ave. and Washington. 
Church of Epiphany, Henderson Judd, Patrick, bet. Sichel and Griffin. 
Church of the New Era, M.C. Bowman, Ilinois Hall ,607 4 S. Broadway, 
Church of the Unity, J. C. Thomson, cor. Third and Hill Sts. 

East Los Angeles Baptist, Geo. E. Dye, cor. Workman and Hawkins. 
E. L. A. Christian, B. F. Coulter, W orkman, bet. Downey and Hoff. 
E. L. A. Seren. Dr. Hill, 

Epworth M. Geo. S. Cole, cor. Bellevue and Centennial St. 
Evangelische “Eviedens Kirche, Paul Brank, 654 San Julien St. 

First Baptist, Daniel Read, cor. S, Broadway and Sixth St. 

First Chinese Presbyterian Mission, 150 W iimington St. 

First Church of Christian Scientists, St. Vincent Hall, 614 S. Hill. 
First Congregational, R. G. Hutchins, cor. Hill and Sixth Sts. 

First English Lutheran, — H. Stine, cor. Eighth and Flower. 
First Free Methodist, J. S. Phillips, Sixth, bet, Crocker and Towne. 
First German Evan. Lutheran Trinity, Geo. Runkel, Flower, nr 8th. 
First M. E., John W. Campbell, 333 S. Broadway. 

First M. E. German, J. R. F. Stienback, 4th, bet. Broadway and Hill. 
First Presbyterian, Burt Estes Howard, cor. Second and Broadw ay. 
German Baptist, Wm. Appel, cor. Eighth and Maple Ave. 

German Evan. Association Emanuel, F. Berner, 718 S. Olive St. 
Gospel Meeting House, 808 Temple St. 

Gospel Tabernacle, Wm. Stevens, cor. Temple and Broadway. 

Grace M. E., Will A. Knighten, 627 E. First St. 

Grand View Presbyterian, C.M. Fisher, Washington, w of Rosedale Ave. 
Holiness Tabernacle, Hardin Wallace, 215 W. Fourth St. 

Holiness Tabernacle, Daniel Herley, Patrick, bet. Sichel and Griffin. 
Emanuel Presbyterian, W. J. Chichester, cor. Tenth and Pearl Sts. 
Jewish Synagogue, A. Blum, meets in Church of the Unity, 3d and Hill. 
Mateo Street M. E. (South), C. S. Perry, cor. Mateo and E. Sixth St. 
Memorial Baptist, 21st St., het Main and Grand Ave. 

Methodist Episcopal (South), J. T. G. Finley, 1035 Bellevue Ave. 
Methodist Episcopal (South), Wade Hamilton, 1809 Union Ave. 

New Era, George Cannon, Illinois Hall. 

Olivet Congregational, cor. W. Washington St. and S. Magnolia Ave. 
Pacific Gospel Union, Geo. A. Hilton, Superintendent, 110 W. Second. 
Park Congregational, Thomas Hendry, cor. Temple and Metcalf Sts. 
People’s Church, J. A. Phillips, 607 '% s. Broadway. 

Pico Heights Congregational, east side E St,, bet. W.11th and W.12th. 
Pico Heights Methodist, west side F St., bet. W. Pico and W rath. 
Plymouth Congregational, C. S. Vaile, cor. W. 21st St. and Lovelace. 
Reformed Presbyterian, L. M. Ramsey, E. 21st St., near Maple Ave. 
Reorg. Ch. of Jesus Christ, Latter Day Saints, Eld. Earl, 118% 8. Spring 
Sacred Heart Church. Patrick Harnett, cor. S. Sichel and Baldwin. 
Salvation Army, W. A. McIntyre, Captain, 329% S. Spring Street. 
Second Congregational, N. Daly, bet. Pasadena and Downey Ave. 
Second German M. E., F. A. W erth, N. side of E. Pico, opp. Wall St. 
Second Presbyterian, L. Finley Laverty,'cor. Downey Ave. and Daly. 
Seventh Day Adventists of E. LosAngeles, El.Cawkins, Sup.,118N. Daly 
Seventh Day Adventists, 141 W. Carr Street. 

Simpson M. E. Tabernacle, C. C. McLean, 734 S. Hope Street. 
Society of Friends, 226 Downey Avenue. 

St. John’s Episcopal, B. W. R. Tayler, cor. W. Adams and Figueroa. 
St. Joseph’s Church, P. V. Aertker, 1215 Santee Street. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal, John Gray, S. Olive, bet. Fifth and Sixth Sts. 
St. Vincent’s J. W. Hickey, cor. Washington Street and Grand Ave. 
Stevens African M. E. Church, D.R. Jones, Azusa near San Pedro St. 
Swedish Baptist, A. W. Backland, W. Eight, bet. Flower and Hope. 
Swedish Lutheran, P. A. Edquist, cor. W. Tenth St. and Grand Ave. 
Third Congregational, J. F. Brown, N. Main and Railroad Sts. 

Third Presbyterian, D. S. Colmery, S. Hill and Sixteenth Sts. 
Trinity Methodist Hpicopal (South), A. C, Bane, 522 S. Broadway. 
Union Avenue M. E., Jno. A. McMillan, cor. Union Ave. and Court St. 
Union Christian Mission, D. A. Wagner, 3306 S. Main St. 

United Brethren, J. S. Pittman, S. E. cor. Pico and Hope Sts. 
United Presbyterian Chinese Mission, J. C. Nevin, 128 Wilmington St. 


SUNSHINE 


United Presbyterian, _ Ww. B. Carr, cor. W. Eighth and S. Hill Sts. 
University M.E., A.C. Williams, cor. Thirty-seventh St.and Wesley Av. 
Vincent M. E., F. V. Fisher, E. Twenty-ninth St., near S. Main. 
Welsh Presbyterian, David Hughes of First Presbyterian, 2d and Bdy. 
Wesley Chapel M. E., D. Mercker, Sixth St. and Maple Ave. 

West End Congregational, Geo. Morris, Temple St. near Ida. 

West End M. E. (South), Wade Hamilton, 1807 S. Union Ave. 
Zion’s German M. E., E. Pico, bet. Wall and San Julian Sts. 


NEWS ITETIs. 


The last week of September was a busy one for the San Diego 
hotels. As members of the Cabrillo executive committee, Messrs. 
O’Brien of the Brewster, and Babcock of the Coronado, naturally 
reaped a just reward. The Cabrillo headquarters were in the Horton, 
and this house had advance orders for over half its rooms long before 
the opening day. The view of the fireworks on the bay from the 
verandas of the Hotel Florence was a drawing card, aside from its 
excellent cuisine. Many visitors prolonged their stay in order to spend 
Sunday at La Jolla. Lakeside also came in for its share of well repaid 
guests. 

Amusement lovers in Los Angeles are being attracted by the some- 
what novel spectacle of two-seated cars of people dashing rapidly 
around a circular incline from a point somewhat higher than a three 
story building until they reach the limit of their run at the bottom. 
This is what is popularly known as the Toboggan Slide, which is 
perhaps enjoying the largest general patronage of any amusement in 
the city. A resident of Los Angeles who does not know of it is not 
only behind the times but has missed a most exhilarating sensation. 
From the east side of Broadway, between First and Second streets, 
can be plainly seen the sign: ‘‘ The Toboggan Slide. The wildest 
ride on earth for ten cents.”’ 

Mr. H. F. Norcross, who has charge of the Los Angeles branch 
of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, has returned from the 
Cabrillo celebration. No small credit is due Mr. Norcross, as well as 
Secretary Young of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, for the 
success of one of the grandest celebrations Southern California has 
ever known. Its organization, and the enthusiasm and persistence 
with which the work was carried on to so successful a termination 
speak well for the Bay City. Our ‘Fiesta’ friends will have to 
‘get up and dust,’’ so to speak, if they would retain their laurels of 
last April. 

Our frontispiece, ‘‘A Southern California Rosebud,” is from a 
photo of Schumacher’s, 107 N. Spring street, who recently received 
the highest award, first premiums, in the photographic department of 
the Midwinter Fair held in San Francisco. The fact of his having 
received the highest award over all other competitors at the Midwinter 
Fair and at all previous exhibits wherever his work was entered in 
competition in the State, and also having received one of the highest 
awards, a diploma, at the World’s Fair at Chicago, is sufficient proof 
that his ability as a photographer ranks among the highest and that 
his work is surpassed by none. 

The voters of Los Angeles will soon have an opportunity of 
scoring another progressive step by voting the seamen $506,600.00 
bonds for the following improvements: Improvement of Elysian 
Park, $100,000.00; extension of Westlake Park, $25,000; East Side 
Park, $25,000 ; school buildings and additions, $185,000 ; public tunnel 
under Third from Clay to Hope, $141,600; land in the Providencia 
Ranch for head water works for city supply, $30,000. Votes can be 
cast for the different improvements separately or in toto. 

Mr. L. R. Britton, manager of the Irrigation Age, Chicago, and 
wife are paying this section a visit. The Age is doing a grand work 
for the cause of irrigation, and both Manager Britton and Editor 
Smythe deserve large success. 

On completion of the different displays of the exhibition room, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce will be in first-class shape in 
their new quarters at Fourth and Broadway. Southern California 
will then have a permenant display of its products and enterprise 
second to none on this coast and the most creditable and efficient 
quarters and facilities of any similar organization in the West. The 
consequences to this section can not be over estimated, and those who 
have the welfare of this locality at heart should join their membership 
to this already large and efficient body of workers for Southern Call- 
fornia. Opening day will be on October roth. 

Our exchange list has undergone a creditable increase by the 
receipt of the October number of St. John’s Parish Paper of Los 
Angeles. Besides items of interest to members of that parish, the 
journal contains many breezy items of general interest and an excel- 
lent sermon by the Rector, B. W. R. Taylor, The energetic and 
progressive Rector of the lovely church at Figueroa and Adams does 
not hesitate to promulgate his convictions both in sermon and practice. 

Finishing touches will soon be given Pasadena’s magnificent 
Moresque palace, the Hotel Green, in shape of further office improve- 
ments and a couple of $1000 storm doors at the east and —_ 
entrances. The thorough and efficient management of Mr. J. 
Holmes has placed the Green in the front rank of hotels. 
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re Enron ® FIRE | UMN GAS ENGINE COMPANY | BOO“ XCres 


POMONA, CAL. 
— Horizontal and Upright Sta- 


ae 


: : FOR LANOS LOCATED IN 
(Branch of San Francisco.) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Will grow Oranges, Lemons, and all other Fruits. 


tionery and Marine Gas and 
$35.00 takes the choice. Remember, $35.00 


Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for sale. 
Also improved lands well located. 





We have several fine Orange Groves for exchange Gasoline Engines, Pumps for land as good as any in the State. 
for eastern property 7 ancien pened 

If you want a home in the leading Orange producing at - ach le 
section in Southern California, call on or address us. IRRIGATION PLANTS, MINING HOISTS AND MARINE SAN MARCOS LAND COMPANY 

Correspondence solicited ENGINES 

. D. P. HALE, Manager, 
OVERTON & FIREY, Headquarters for New Mexico, Arizona 1336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 
POMONA, CAL. and Southern California. W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent, 
114 Requena St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal 











When You Travel 


TAKE THE 


yi igs ¥ ce iV 
N | 
The only line running Pullman Palace and Tourists’ Sleeping Cars from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 
The only line with its own tracks between California, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The only line between Los Angeles and San Diego. 
The only line between Los Angeles and Riverside. 
The direct line to the favorite summer resorts. 





FREQUENT TRAINS LOM RATES QUICK TIMB 
For tickets and full information regarding any trip, long or short, call on the nearest agent of the Company. 
W. F. WHITE, H. G. THOMPSON, 


Gen’l Pass, Ag’t, S. C. Ry. 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL 








Orange and Lemon Groves 
oce.- ON 


ste “ARLINCTON HEICHTS” 


Riverside, Cal. 


I V r ) SIDE the greatest center of the Orange industry in 
“ America, is a city of elegant homes, grand 


scenery, fine schools, many churches, fine drives, shady walks, abundance of 





pure water, and a climate hardly equaled, never excelled in this country. 





A li t H : | t .») (a part of Riverside) includes 
r Ing on 1g 1S over six square miles of the 
finest Orange and Lemon land in the world; is high, smooth of surface, 
gently sloping, thoroughly drained, free from stones or gravel; an alluvial 
soil of great depth and richness. 

T« 
seeker — the Capitalist — the searcher for a winter retreat, those in delicate 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS we invite the attention of the Home- 


~ 


health, and seekers of homes where beauty of location, comfort and profit 
are combined. For descriptive pamphlet, with valuable information on 


Orange and Lemon Culture, address 


One of the artesian wells of the GAGE CANAL THE RIVERSIDE TRUST CO. Limited, 


SYSTEM (flowing about 200 miner’s inches of 

p< ets ° RIVERSID AL. 
water), supplying water to the ARLINGTON VERSIDE, CAL 
HEIGHTS LANDS. In writing quote the ‘‘LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 

















The LoS €@ngeleSs Bngraving Company 


PRACTICAL PHOTO ENGRAVERS 





200% South Main Street - - - Los Angeles, Cal, 


HOTEL BREWSTER 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 


American Plan Only. 





RATES $2.50 PER DAY AND UP. 


The best equipped hotel in Southern California. Centrally located. Elevators 
and fire escapes. Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveniences. 
Fine large sample rooms for commercial travelers 


J. E. O'BRIEN, Manager. 





or sale at 


©)! LIVE TREES and all a of Nursery Stock 
ie 


Send and get a copy THE POMONA NURSERY 


of our book on Olive 





~ 7’ ¥Q° Formerly at H. B. Claffin & Co's, 
A. THORNE v low Dak. . 
American Representative in England 


London, Chatham & Dover Ry. 


Telegrams: 
VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, 8. W. 


Caldover, London. 

















Culture, mailed free. HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, The London » Chis atham & -” over Company's Trains run through the prettiest parts of Kent, and passengers 
have the privile topping over at Rochester, to visit the Cathedral and Castle, and at Canterbury to view 
Pomona, Cal. the Cathedral (¢ Sabataiee tbe tomb of the martyr, Thomas a Becket), and other places of interest 
Hotel Green “napa 
Magnificent 

| PASADENA, CAL. Moresque Palace 1 

; 

; 


The Newest and Finest 
of the great Pleasure Re- 
sorts of California. 


Fine, large Tennis Court 
and Billiard Room. 


Finest Private Theatre on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Two Elevators. Electric 
Lights. Private Garden. 





300 Sunny and Spacious 
Rooms with Private Par- 
lors and Bath Rooms. 


Conservatory, Hungarian 
Orchestra, Promenade. 


Three large Reading and 
Writing Rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen. 


J. H. HOLMES 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








Choice Lands io General Farming 


At 
Low Prices 








—__~~__+ 


$60 TO $100 AND UPWARD PER ACRE w 


Smooth, rich, sandy loam. All under cultivation. Ample water supply for irrigation passes 


at convenient points through these lands. 


Unsurpassed for grain, hay, deciduous and citrus 


fruits, etc. Nearness to city market and seaport adds value to all products. Having access by 
good level roads, or two lines of railroad, into the metropolis of all Southern California. Beautiful 
scenery of mountains, valley and ocean. Healthful location. Only six to twelve miles from 
Los Angeles or the ocean in two directions. Only ten miles from, and in sight of, Redondo, one 
of the finest health and pleasure resorts on the Southern California Coast. 


BIXBY, HOWARD & CO., 304 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Leading Los Angeles Real Eslale Fim 


URI EMBODY 
104 South Broadway 
MERRILL ey some 
129 South Broadway & GUNBY 


McKOON & YOAKUM 


234 West First Street 








LORNA WI 


In order that my vintages may be placed before 





the consumer, I am prepared to forward to any part 
of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 


of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 











to the gallon, comprising the following varieties : THE TRACT OF HOMES. 
. Don’t fail tosee this beautiful tract, the finest in the MING & BAYARD 
6 bottles Port, 6 bottles Angelica, city, four 80-foot streets, one street 100 feet wide; all 128 South Broadway 


5 ll ‘ ee the streets graded, graveled, coment walks and curbs; 
6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, s:reets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets; lots 50and HAGAN, PEREZ 
2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 60 feet front; city water piped on all streets; rich sandy 4 
loam soil; Tract is 15 to 18 feet higher than Grand ave. West Third Street & de LUNA 
and Figueroa st. 2 electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; one block nearer than Adams and 








These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 


$8234 AN ACRE, $10 CASH,S YEARS CREDIT AT 6 PER CENT, 






















labelled and well packed and especially adapted Figueroa cts.; building clause in each deed, no cheap 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them houses allowed; buy and build your home where you will WA L N U T C 0 L 0 N Y 
a strenthening and nourishing beverage. have all modern improvements and be assured that the 
: class of homes will cause the value to double inside of 
recommend the Port as a good blood making te vqnifissdion.- ate of WALNOTS, FRUITS, SUGAR BEETS. OFFICE, 227 W. SECOND 8 
: ‘ . ; . 12 months; 5000 feet on Adams st.; we ask you to see | “ ™ - 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, this tr ow: i ¥ = “ , 

; : S tract now; if out for a drive, go through this MANZANA COLONY Information about Liebre 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small. tract; go out Adams st. to Central Avs., or take the Ranch, Manzana and Al- 
It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered Central or Maple ave. cars to Adams st. and see the mendro Colonies, and the West End of Antelope 

class cf improvements; lots offered for sale f Valley can be obtained at 401-403 Stimson Building, 

; class cf improv ; lot red for sale for a shors ie “hi = " ; 
freight free for $24.00 time for $200, $250, $500 to $600 on the me. “ cor. Spring and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illus- 
: , y : ne a » ERO to on the most favorable trated pamphlet has been published, giving many 
I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on terms; cfEce corner of Central ave and Adams st.: interesting particulars. This will be sent free on 


application. Excursions are made to the Valley 


condition that after you have received them and are free carriages from our office at all times. 
. about every week. 


GRIDER & DOW, 
109% SOUTH BROADWAY. ret. 1299 ALMONDS! OLIVES! PRUNES! 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Would you like an Almond, Prune or Olive Orch- 


Address all orders to Headquarters for Orange and Lemon Groves ard in California? I make a business of selling 
lands for the special production of the above, cheap, 


H. J. WOOLLACOT T and Farming Lands. on long time, and will plant and care for same until 
2 WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION. in bearing, if desired. For fuli particulars address, 

R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent, 
230% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





satisfied with their quality you can remit. 


When writing for quotations mention this paper. 


124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











H. H. MARKHAM A. C. JONES Wi OT E L PA L© VY A R E S 


President Secretary 
E. P. JOHNSON JNO. C. DOTTER, > ry 7 ™ a 
Vice-President Treasurer POMONA, CALIFORNTA. 
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Los Angeles 
-urniture Co,* 


WHOLESALE ano RETAIL 











A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 


Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, 


day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 
( pholstere ‘ad Goods, Shades, Etc. 


THE HORTON HOUSE 
an Southern California. D STREET, want ~~ AND FOURTH 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
229, 221 and 227 5. Broadway Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City, 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur- 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel bus meets all trains and steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks. 











The Great Los Angeles International Exposition 


Will open on or about October 15, 1894 


Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day. 


Due notice will be given of exact date. The management has secured ag We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@a 
for this show all the principal exhibits from the Midwinter Fair and 
Tacoma Exposition, including also the principal amusements, consisting 
of Streets of Cairo, Midway Plaisance, etc. The general admission will 
be 25 cent. For particulars address J. A. BROWN, General Manager 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 
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THE CITY OF THE ANGELS’' 


#F you are thinking about going to California next winter 
* your attention is invited to the very handsome Souve- 
nir of Southern California which 


ne” 


THE FOREMOST TOURIST-HOTEL OF LOS ANGELES 
HAS JUST ISSUED 











TH E HOLLEN BECK Through the courtesy of the proprietors ot 

the following hotels: The Hotel Amper 
sand, Saranac Inn, the Algonquin, Paul Smith's, the Russeaumont, has been 
permitted to place in these hotels some of these books for the use of the guests 
Further information relating to Los Angeles and ‘“‘ The Hollenbeck” will be 
furnished upon application to 


A. C. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors 





First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 





44 Acres of Apricot, Peach and Vineyard, 
with water ; will makea beautiful home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove ; most eee 
in Southern California; free from frost : 
with water. 


10 Acres Lemon and Orange Grove; a 
beautiful spot ; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless 
belt ; finest Lemon land ; plenty of water. 

320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch ; 
general farming. 





Other Ranches not improved. 


Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 

NO PLACE LIKE 


now a great opportunity. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Wm. S. ALLEN 
332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOTEL FLORENCE 


he SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fares 









HIS Hotel is the largest in the city, accommodating 300 guests. 

(® Rooms large and sunny. It overlooks the ocean from the most 

commanding site on Florance Heights, free from the dust and 
noise of the city, yet only three minutes from the post 
office. The cuisine and excellent appointments of this 
house have won for it a national reputation among the 
best travelers. It adjoins the City Park of 1400 acres, 
and has a private park. Spacious hotel court contains 
tennis ground and tropical trees and plants. Visitors 

to San Diego admit that the FLORENCE surpasses all other hotels 

in comfort. Being 183 feet above sea-level it is free from sea 

dampness. Send for illustrated free volume on Southern California. 


A. E. NUTT, OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 





FINE HALF-TONES - - - 
aND ENGRAVINGS —— 





Chas. Sumner, Photo 


HERVE FRIEND, PHOTO ENGRAVER 


314 W. FIRST ST, LOS ANGELES 








THE PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


& & & 








Has the only Power 
PuoTo ENGRAVING plant 
in Southern California. 
First-class work guar- 
anteed on short notice. 
Business office : 

79 TEMPLE BLOCK. 














Buggies and Bieyeles 








iS BVERUTHING ON WHeeLs 
HAWLEY, KING & 60. 7 


Co.umbus Bueey Co. Ano KEATING WHEEL Co. 


Broughams for Theater or 
Evening Parties. 
Phaetons for Ladies. 
Carriages for Families. 
Bike Buggies for Horsemen. 
Traps for Park Driving. 
Special Buggies for Doctors. 
Carts for Children. 


See new stock at our Branch 
Salesroom 
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